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ABSTRACT . 

V To examine the rhetorical vision of nuclear war 
presented in the television show "The ^ay After," it is necessary to 
consider (1) the motives^of those involved in producing the film, (2) 
the debate over the film that preceded its presentation., (3) the 
effect of the film's message, and (4) hov the film's rhetorical 
structure contributl^d to those consequences. An examination of public 
statements made, by njetwork executives and others connected with the 
production of the film reveals a number of motives for airing it. 
These include ABC's desire to boost its ratings during a critical 
period and the wish to provide a national dialogue. Critics viewed 
the film as a free advertisement for a nuclear arms freeze, \and 
faulted it — ^^espite the. debate and warnings preceding its ^ 
showing^-for its cursory treatment of reality and as a drama in which 
the viewer's only motive for watching was to wait for the bombs to 
drop. Surveys of viewers revealed that the filmj&hanged few opinions 
about nuclear wair, as the pejrcentage of viewers who thought that . 
nuclear war between the United States and the Soviet Union was not 
likely rose slightly, as did the percentage of those who thought the 
United States was doing all it could to prevent vijar. Finally, an 
inhlysis of the enthymematic structure of the film, in which the 
rhetor (the film) makes maximum use of what the audience already 
knows or believes, reveals that the f i4Lm was so open-ended it allowed 
viewers to regard the film as pro- or anti-nuclear freeze, depending 
on their personal frame of reference. The lack of drama in. which 
agents are included was also determined to contribute to the film's 
distortion of reality. (CRH) 
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Thil dawninq/ of th* nuclsar tqm providwd f ll« m^TU with risH th«iB«« to 
•xplor*. Duriim th« 1950b, Th« Bomb Mas portray«d aV an "imtruwiit of pvaca. 
ah'ov* »nd B#yof)<y "<l952) told the story of th« bombirU] of Hiromhi«a which end«d 
World Nar'^II. Strnttgic air Co»»«Dd ''i 1955) daacribftd th« Air Fores'* datar- 
rant capabilitl«», while Bombers B-52 (1957) waa a quaii docuaentary about iti 
nawest inatruaent of peace. However, in 1959, Stanley Kraaaer'a On the Beach, 
Bhowed that The Boab ai aonathing to be feared (Suid, 197B>. 
'vv During the 1966*, a aeries of "anti-war- filaa focused on aan'a ultiaate 
inability to control nuclear weapons. With darkly coaadic style, Stanley 
Kubrick's Dr. Strangelove, On Hon I Learned to Stop Horrfing and Love the 
Bo»b (1964) eKplored the possibility of a few deranged individuals in senai-. 
tivB positions carrying out a preemptive first strike. fail Safe (1^64), by 
Max Youngsteln, was aore realistic In depicting the danger of a breakdown in 
the means used to recall bombers* In The Bedford Incident^^ James Harris 
showed the effects of prolonged tension on an American destroyer's officers 
and craw during an encounter with a Ruaai^n .subaarina (Suid, 1978). 

In 1982, NBC taiaviaion offered a view of Wirf War in,, in which the 
nuclaV threshold i* crossed whiin neither' the Aaari can Prasi dent nor' tha 
Soviet Preaier are. "any aatch' for the tricky, implacable red daga of the KBB," 
<6itlin, 1983, p. 199). On Noveaber 20, 1983 ABC broadcast r/»# Day After 
touted, io be "the most important movia we or anyone else have ever made" by 
ABC's Brandon Stoddard, and teraad likely to aneathetire yiawars with Its 
•adiocrity by Tiae, ■ This paper will axaaine the rhetorical vision of nuclear 
war presented In The Omy nHer, considering the aotivea'^of those involved in 
producing the f lla, the debate over the file which preceded Its being aired, 
the effect the film's aeasaga, ind how the film's rhetorical structure 
contrlbutja3~^o those consequences. ^ ' ^ 



• ' THE HELANGE OF MOTIVES 



X Thtt cynic Mi^ht aay that ABC's motiva n«i to boost its ratings during a 
critical' psriod, th« Nov«mbsr sweapi. Thff ntttHork had: originally «chfdul«d 
th« prograa to air in Hay 1983, but pulled it back at th« la^t aomiint, claim- 
ing it raquir«d i|iore work (Duffy, 1983) . In tho Inttf ini, bootlegged copies of 
the file found their way into the hands of pro-freeze groups and^ controversy 
surrounding the film's purpose began to grow. ABC rescheduled the film to air 
against the first night o% an NBC eini-series on John F. Ken^lbdy. 

One Hfek before it aired, ABC Hotian Pictures President fiirando,n StoddartI 
told vieNers of^ CBS's 6# Minatej. that The Osy After was a "Nhat if movie," 
designed to explore the conMquences df a nuclear nar. Vice President oJk^ 
ABC's motion pictMre and mini-series division, 8tu Samuels, stated *Ne made 
this movie for the sake of examining something tha.t in a terrible way is the 
most important issue of our time," (Duffy, 1983, p. IE). Its only message ^as^ 
that / *nucl ear Nar is horri4)le. " NetHork executives told the press that the 
film^B purpose wai^ to provoke hational dialog. Director Nicholas ilc^yer said 
his purpose Nas ''to inspire debAte. From debate comes consensus— a consensus 

we all hoMfully have been involved in, ** (Waters, Karlen, Doherty, Huck, It 

\- 



Abraeson,'^1983, p. 72). ^ 



In responding, to criticism jtMat the film propagandized Ion behalf of a 
nuclear freeze, ABC executives asserted tha^ The Day /)f t^r ^contained no poll- 

t^qal statements and did not take a position on how a nuclear war might occur 

, ^ . , ' ' •■ ' ' * ' ' . ' ■ ' 

(Waters, Stadtman, & Twardy, 1983). Director Heyer told Tiaet /"The M^y 

After does not advocate disarmament, build-down, buildup, - ireeze. I didn't 

want/ to alienate any viewers. The movie is like. a giant public service 



announcement, like Smokey the Bear," (Cocks, Ainslie, I Worrell, 19B3, p;.84)., 
In developing the project, ABC executives told the production itaff that 
they were not concerned about the ratings. Meyer became convinced that they 



^rm «otiVAt«d by^ fih* fears about nuclear war as anybody ol«« (Hsyn^, 

1983)- ' But ^ for /'ths dlractor^ thm work fulfllUd a s«its« of Hiissloni -/^ 
cannot live with myielf if I don't. naks this moyis. ^How often do you gst the 
chance, to plit your work in ths ssrvirs o'f your beliefs • . • H this file 
could sober the^ world tend slow the pace with which we seem 'determined |:q' turn 
our Planet into a nuclear porcupine, thp^n I guess I'm signing up,** (Meyer, 
19B3, p. B). He doubted the film would signif iti(ntly affect those who had 
already made up their einds, but that for the uncommitted, "for people who*<fe 
simply .avoided the issue/ there, pi^^haps^ it might do somedqod," (tleyer^ 
1983, p: 12).^ : ' 

In an interview with 6* WiDatrjr, both Heyer an0 writer Edward Hume stated 
they opposed further development and deisloyment of nuclear weapons^ Hume 

indicated that when he had been approached by ABd to dev'elop the screien 01 ay 

' ' • * ' V , 

he had made no secret J?f his political views. Heyer conceded that in Making^ 

theJtilm ho had had to i^eep his own: biases in check. ; "If the film J^s perceiv- 
ed as propaganda^ it will be useless. Let the facts speak for themselves 
without editorializing . . : ""The O^y fitter'' is a preview of coming attrac- 
vtions. As such, accuracy, not political prejudice, is ^U-importan^, • (Meyer, 
.1983, p.. 9). . . / ■ ■ / \ ' 

^Uas the film an apolitical statement on thT horrors df nuclear war, or an 
argument for a nuclear freeze? J Whatever i^ w^s, as a ratings booster. The Dsf 

fitter was a huge suct'ess. 'ABC's estimated share of the pr^me-ti me audience 

■ ■ . • \ \ ^ ' " ' ^ . ^ ' ' ' ^ 

was remaVkably highi 10d million viewers, second only to, the f arewefl^toroad- 
•■ : I ' 4 ; ^ • : /i 

cast of M|A«»H," (MorganthauV. ',1983, p. 6^. ' Whatever the matives. The DMf 
fitter was one of the most watched and (jiscussed entertainment offerings in 



television history. The f il^itsfelf only listed two hours and five minutes, 



JHtL DEBATE OVfefi THE DRAMA V ^ 

' ■ • • „ I • *• • • 

' Aft«r all of yi« atttniion which prtcadtil U, tht <11(b*» pr«»«nt^tlon mak 
•l«Q«t antlcllMCt^.. Talk •how«, nsHt progpaw, •dltbrlaU, magazint ar- , 
ticl«» and n«w«pji|p«r storUs banSardad th« pot«i|f:ial audience ai BiOd PM, E8.T<^ 
on November- "20, 1^83 approached. Syrely no American was unaware ,,that ort , 
Sunday night they Hould' witness "t|ie devastation^ Lawrence, Kansas. -But that 
was far from. all ^ay had learned about the iiliK^ 4 

j?sychologlsts,^ therapists, and educators, of fered advance, warning* about 
Jhe Diy JifUr.. A fawily therapift l^f orm«d r«ador« tof, TV Oaidc that -The 
important thin9 is not who sh^ld view it, but how it is viewed ... No one-- 
child, adult *or^l£een-ager~j*iould i^iatch it alone. It'^af** profoundl^j^Hturb- 4 
ing film" (1983, Pm A*^l)\. It Kuggeetedtthat chi4dfen under 12 not be 

allowed to watch (William*,/ Robiri'fion,, Burgower, It Rotenberk, 1983)* Preee 

coverage indicated that/aahy school 6 artitl parents' groups wer^e pi anming special 

' i ' ' ' ' ' \ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' 

viewings of thir file to all^ow discussion c^f issues with older -childref). < 

.only was the quefstion of "who should watch** raised, the question of /"what will 

you 'be watching" was discussi^d in detail. 

File critics seemed to appreciaitd the fact that tM movie made a powerful 

stateiwrnt, but were unimpressed , by how it was made. Tiee's' reviewer statedi v ^ 
' ■ ' > ' • I * ■ <; 

Pdlitical immediacy is just about all f^tf Z?ay fitter has. going .fqr 
ii. By any standards pther than social, it is a terrible >ovie . . 
. Nuclear annihilation may be the subject, but. the film appears to 
have been the victim of an editorial chain-saw massacre. (Cocks et 
^al., 1983, p. 86). 

Tbeifilm was faulted for its cursory treateent of reality, andas a drama in 
which the view6r'^ only motive for watching was waiting for the bom^s to 
drop. 

^HeHsneek considered^the film ri^y for a netwWk known primarily fdr its 

'■ ■ 

"escapist fluff" since its' contained "four minutes of the most horrifically 
searing footage ever to pass a network cfnsor," ^^^d^laters, Karlen, Doherty, 

' K / ■ ' ' ' 



/ 



Huck, l< Abr«««on, Wfli> , p. 66)^ ffV Oui(i>i</« critic d.'icrlb.d th« ♦M'"^/" *" 
•d/nirabU production with "* rMlUtlc vitlon-^ (M«ck«nzl«, 19BJ). Th« DttVoit 
frtt er»st c«llfd th» fiU ^n«Np^ "go<id >nt«ntion«, b*d *rt, but a powerful 
••■■agtt," characterizing It, as "The Totierlng Inferno 6oe» global," which 
risked trlvlalixlng the nuclear horror tfe^ltWc^'sed (Duffy, 19B3).. Tho l)*t- 
roit Hens characterised the> file *b ."«ometi«B» searing, jionetlBBB flat,", but a 
fllM that Hduld iecome -qn^/of the mqat absorbing and cbntroverslal films ever 
made for-TV," (Detroit Mt**, 1983, p. IE>. 

AcSbrdlng to Paul Dietrich, prenident of^<^ danBe^vat;lve National Cinter 
for Legislative Researchi the film cqineiinlcalfi^W ^ -radical 
♦ freeze people" (Duffy, 1983>. Jhe Moral KajorVty'fc Jerry FalwoU told 6« 
Minutes viewers that "ABC has shut down debate" and 'th>t* ^ll^ gbjectlve of this 
. film is to persuade its .audienqa to suppcir/ tjie freeze. : "Representatives of 
the Young Americans for Freedoip iCharged that ABC^|ad beeh' duped by the members 
of the freeze movement, that the film's produce^, writer,; ,*r\d director were 
all agents of, or sympathetic toi't the fr:BBZe. Phylfas Schl^^Hy, demanded equal 
time from more than lee ABQ affiliates undei/ J;he fairness ddi^rlne saying that 



"this film was^made by people who want to disarm the^ country at>b are willing 
to' make a $7 mi 11 Ion, contribution to, that campaign," i^lTat^*, Karlen, Doherty, 



Huck, l« Abramsofi^ 1983, p. 69).^ y'| ; ; ' j/ 

ABC's (denials. not wlthstan4ingl «B«berB of the freeze movement sebfled to 
agree with Mrs. Schlafly. Ac^dlng to on^ acti vlstic^ "it would take us ise 

■ ■ •'■ \ ■ . ' ■ '. ' .'• . 

years to get the same message out with our small budget . . .\ All our meetlfigs 



are just a teardr.op in the bu^Jifi^^pared to the. number^Jb^people i^ho will 
\see this fUm," '(WatersV l^rlen,, Doherty, Hyck',. *« Abrarfion, 1983, p. 66). 
Appearing on . /6«- Kinutes, Congressmart Ed Harkey cal led *# f I Im a "public 
service" that would persuade, voters tfl. elect candidates fr/- November 1984 who 
iwul (f suppbfiyr the f reeai^*. 
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^It #ffffctft H«r« no !«•« cli 



For oth«r«f thm iHm*i$ prt)b«|>it #ffffctft H«r« no !«•« cl««r but nor* 

troubM,ng. A Ouidt ffdijtorial callvd it "an int«n««ly political filit^** 

- ' t - 

Nithout *4ftitlrnng it a tids in ths nuclsar ^ffbats. "Th« movid plays on our 
Motions. « What it do«« not do it hslp ut to dffcid« Hhich pollcl#ft can bring 
ut cloMr tor or'takv u« farther aHay ^ro« a nuclvar confrontation,**' ( r</ 
6uitf#, 19^3, p. A-3). Lillian G«n«ffr of Haynir Btats University'* Cont«r for 
P«acft and Conflict Studies hypojbhiittixiid that ttie fiU would craat« '"hopeless- 
ness** and "psychic nuebing" on the real issues (Duffy, 1983)./ In addition to 
labeling the filM as unequivocally pro-freeze, Paul Dietrich also criticized ' 
it as tantamount to VsHing 'FIRE!' in a crowded theatre . . . The eovie 
creates a terrible sense of anxietyp/ a sens4 of hopelessness and a sense that 

nothing ^an b^ done . 4 . viewers will just become anesthetized to the horror 

A> " • . f- ^ 

of nucl0a((- war," (Duffy, 1983, p. BE). 

; S _ ' , . * . . 

Was the f ilii too terrifying for young children to see, was it tliW victie 

of "chain-saw editing"? Whatever it was, lh§ Dmy fitter had becoee nore than a 

oude-for-TV-^AOvie by the time' it aired. It had become a -media events in and 

Of itself, and viewers approached it with expectations\ built up during th«^ 

^ ' • . / 

. preceding Heek^. What Has the result on the day after Th* .Bay ftfUrl 

" ■ ■ ' « ) 

. . THe effe;,^ of the fiIm 

rime's nartionwide surveys determined that the filA changed few opinions. 
Viewers "were questioned before and after the film. The number who thqttght a 
nuclear war between the'U.S. and the Soviet Union was not likely by the year 
2000 actually rose slightly after the film, from 32X to 353t, " (Kelly, Hiller, 
Nelan, ,^1983, p. 39). X^e film didn't persuade viewers that present U.8. 
policy would lead to the film's "what if" scenario. "Those who felt that the 
UaS. was dqing all it could to avoid a nuclear conflict' ro%i^r4^uM Z7X to 41%, 
while S8X, up from S4X before the movie, approvec). of Washington's defense 

*- . • . ' • ^ 

. ■ ^ ' ':• j ■ - 

7/ 



8 



• ■ - ■ . J ■ ■ 

pollclM," (KwUv al., 1VU5, f». 39). Although th« flU Ma« ••t in ri»*l 
tl«« Mith • "Kvagan-lik*" Pr««id«nt, Ronald Raagan die) not lot* popularity a* 
a r««ult of th« filn's chJiractvri zatlon of th» pr««id«ncy. "Ronald K«#gan Has 
bo'ihbproof^i palr«d against Haltar hondal«, h« actually did batter aft«r ths 

» 

fliroSX to 37X) th»n bufor© <4VX to 30X),- (K#lly tit 1903, p. 37). 

% 

Tho viiiwffr'* intvrprfftation of tha film's mottflaga was dspandant on th« 

< 

pr^divpoftition th«y brouqht to it (horganthau, 19B3). Nothing illustrated 
this Morv clearly than ABC'n pan«l of •Kp«rt»? di»cum«ion at thit film's con- 
cluliiani 

. . .Most pf th* mxpert* clainsd that it supported thmir/oMn diffsr- / 
ing views. Just as Bearetary of State 6eorge Schultz argued that 
r/)# Oe^ Afe#r should inspire Americans to rally round President' 
Reagan, Astronomer Carl Bagan foressN real danger of all li4e being 
extinguished in a .state of freezing darkness. There nss Robert 
HbNamara arguing that the mimber of missiles must be reduced, and , 
there Has Kissinger explaining the need for tough strategic think- 
ing. The only panelist Hho laid no claim to being an ^expert on / 
< nuclear strategy Ha» the nriter Elie Wiesel, and to Moderator Ted 

Koppel's question of Hhat should be done to prevent nuclear Nir, 
> only he offered the ansHer that no expert, und^standably, ever 

( gives. 8aid Wiesel, "I don't knoM." (Friedrich, 1983, p. 106). 

Letters to the editor In fiee and indicated ^\t>at non-experts 

possessed the same ability to see the film as an affirmatiofv of their pre- 



^existing belief si ^ 

ABC's film r/)# Day After is not- a movie. It is i| three-hour coM«r- 
cial for the nucl ear-freeze movemifnt' and free propaganda for the 
Soviet Union. (Tiee, December 26, 1983). 

If Ne ban our bombs without the Soviet's banning theirs, r/)# ffer 
. Mt^ Mill come true, and we will dei^rve it. (Tiee December 26, 

19S3) . 




In an era when people would rather stick their heads in the sand andl 
ignore their most threatening problem, it is refreshing to see you— 
and ABC— confronting it. (M#MrMe#<r, December 5, 1983). 

I wonder if ABC will do a two-hour special about what^ lif e would be 
like living under Boviet tyranny after we abandoned our nuclear 
deterrent, (Newirweeir, December 5, 1983). 




th§ 'DMf dfUr did ^at ctkiim th« orcMind «H«U ol ttupport for « nuclMar frMi* 
Hhlch %omm had P9^«dlct«d| It did not aH«ct ftM««plng changvft In vimmmr*% 
dplnlpnti It did not mriavok* public d«bat« on a long t«r« basU at %omm had 
hop«d« How can w« understand what happ«n«d? How can a Mtsagv aov1« bm 

A 

Wttwad aa supporting two «ntlr«ly bpposit* couraaa oi actloni a nuclnar 
fr««zfl and an Incrvaa* In nuclvar arM? v 

Firat, Aaaaaga novlaa sAploy' ttnthyAaAatlc r«a«onlng In attaiiptlng to 

'I 

acco«plliih>^halr pvratiaalv* •nds* Sacond, iMtiiaga novlaa of far a draffatlc 
vlalon of tha rslatlonahlpn; batwaan alanants of tha drana that focuaaa tha 
Maaaga. Mhy The Osf After produced dlaaatrlcally oppoaad raactlona la baat 
undaratood by axanlnlng how It a»ployad arguaant drawn froa an anthy«aM and 
how Ita draaatic vlalon focuaad tha aaraaaga. In tha naxt aactlon of thla 

• r 

papar, wa will anaalna tha atructura of tha flla'a aaaaaga on thaaa two 

levels. 

THE RHCTORICAL STRUCTURE OF THE FILM 

* ■ 

Wh^la both tha public apaach and tha aovl* say offar a aaaaaga, tha 
structure of that Message differs significantly since the aadlua shapes the 
Message. In the public speech, listeners expect the use of specific lines of 
reasoning and proof. A "well eade" speech for or agalnat a nuclear freeze 
would includey^ai;alled argueents supporting thf speaker's position. ^Hovles 
cannot use the sane foreat. \ ^ 

First, 114ce a speaker, a iK}vle aust attract an audience. This Is accoe- 
plished through on-alr proaotlon, ''so, If you have a a^ivle that takes a long 
tlac to explain, or it Is # eovle that la soaewhat diffuse, you're going to 
have a very difficult tlee telling the audience about it,** (Gitlin, 1983, 

•■V 

166)*. In the mrocess of attracting viewara, the fll« iKist be shown to possess 
*'televlsion^^nPsA . • clear stories that tell viewers instantly whoa to 



iO 



<:Ar« Ahmit and Mtiam to rciot (dltUri^ 19(15, 0* t^D* ^ fur « iiiti|i4ig# 

»ovi« to Mttt^hei* itAndArdii tt «uit neceiiarily lacriUce the detail ol 
argmvnt that n public iptech Hould u«e in atteepting to accoapl ith* the mmmm 
end. ^heeeage «avie«y therefore, eeploy an enthy«eeatic structure in Making 
their •uaaory atAteearit* ^ 

The nature of the enthyeeme and its function in pereuaeive speaking ha« 
been bandied about for yea^e. In eeeence the enthyeeee eay be described as an 
argueentative fore in Hhich logic doee not enlet independent of the lietentr 
(Delta, IV70)..^When the rhetor uses an enthyeeee he eakee eaMieue use of what 
the audience already knoHi or believes about his subject. EnthVeeeatic argu- 
eents are salient for listeners because they alloN thee to participate iti the 
persuasive process by validating their preet^lstlpg bel ief s. *If arg^eents ar« 
to be built using the audience's eKisting predispositions, those predispo- 
sitions becoee the place where eany argueents must be sought. Those argueente 
would, then, be arranged within the listener's systee of existing beliefs and 
values," (Delia, 1970, p. 148). The problee facing the eessage eaker is to 
discover what will tap the desired internal states of the liitenef . 

Just as the eeebers of the speaker's audience bring their beliefs, atti- 
^lb<les, and values to the event, the eeebers of a Message eovie's audience vle^ 
it through perceptual filters leposed by those saee beliefs, attitudes, and 
values. In addition, the experience of having been exposed to television and 
Movies shapes the viewer's perceptual systee relative to the eediuM. The 
television audience is intieately faeiliar with the systee of plots, charac- 
ters, fundaeental beliefs, attitudes, values, and world views eeployed in 
prograeing (Thorburn, 1981)« 
\ Viewers know what "should** happen in a television prograe before tfiey 

actually eee it based on their experience with sieilar characters, actions, 
and theees. ' Television draee functions enthyeematicaUy by "calling-up 



H 



pruvluuft ktiOMltfclge" UircHibtck^ IVlKSi p« HSi And thu citling-uii of ihat knuM- 
ledge t» aore luportant than the actual ttl Ung oi the itory* Wlien the vlet««r 
partlclpatea^ he^ uaea hit knowledge of the c/uetoeei hablte^ and act lone coMon 
to. eoctety to aake eenee ol the draM (Gronbeckt tVS3). For 4fMf flttir^ 
pre-kno#«ledge derived 4ro« other aovlea about Mar in general and nuclear war 
in particular. ^ ^ 

^ Mar ' aiovite have becoee etaplee of the preside channele, independent 

«t«tioni, late night prqgra«ino, and the like. HallyMood hae been ^ightlna 
America*! battlee eince Aoviea like Th€ Unbel i^vwrg became popular during 
World Har I <euid, i978>. AMiricane vieiHid theeMlvee ae a peace loving 
people who engi^ged in war only to defend theeeelvee or democratic ideale. War 
eoviei reflected the perceptioni ( *The United Statee won itft independence 
violently and hai continued to eKiet AOd expand through eelective but regular 
u«e of iti eilitary pdMer, not alMaye juetified, but uaually approved by ite 
.people," (Guidy 1978, p. 2). Thie meant that Mar eoviee generally ended Mith 
an American victory. 

In war movieii vieweri generally could expec^t to learn certain fundAmen- 
tal information whether the enemy wae Britiih, German, Japaneee, Rueeian, or a 
crazy generali (1) Who fired ttie fifet ehot, (2> What caused the ihot to be 
fired, and (3) How ii the ehooting^ itopped. Filme Off nuclear, w^ have alio 

' offered their vieweri information relevant to theee three key queatione. In 
fact, the central itteue in nuclear war filme ham been the "caueee* confronta- 
tion. In^ fjiil Safe and The Bedford Incidtotf cauee ie the dramatic focue. 
Even in On the BeMCh^ which b«gini after nuclear war hae obliimrated the 
Northern Hemisphere, an explanation of cauee is provided through dialog. 
ThuB, viewere have reason to expect that they will be told, or will be expect- 
ed to provide their own explanation of, the cause of the conflict. This, 
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along- with Nhat thty Kad li^rniid prior to th« broadcast » co«priiMl the pr«^ 
knowlvdgft thati^imfri brought to The DMf Afi&#r on NoVMber 20, 1983. 



To funjctioA^^jn^^uasivflyp The Vey tUteff had to nakfi a broad||^|||tttMnt 
/' than iniialMr Mar isjiorriblvy" Hhich imm M«bttr« Vthk ajyidivnct iHir* likely 



^/i^. to ;^Antetti»^# It ifad to addresf[ tht issiit (cause di recti yt or allow the 
audienci to call it Uj^ froe tlieir pre*-knowledge. v The file focused on charac- 
tere and the devastating effect of nuclear war oh thee./ --The war's causet was 




ERLC 



only suggested by fragmentary news- reports whiqh poeprise 4»26 of the broad- 
cast's first 6:diee einutes and functioned as a kind of "oral scenery". Froe a 
nearly inaudible newscast in the file's op^ening sequence, we learn of a eas- 
sive buildup of troops with nuclear weapons along the Elbe fiiver and the 
iviet Ambassador's accusktion^^tiatr^is is a "provocative" action. Later 9 
ragaantary n^Nscasts t«ll: of thrM Soviet tank division* placed along th« 
Fulda &ap, Hhe blockad* of Nest Berlin, and the revolt of *'«|iveral" divisions 

■ "• • ■ - ■ <N . * 

of the East German Arey. The U.S. issues an "ultimatum" with the warning that 
by 6iee AH Berlin timey this will be considered an "act of war." Tensions 
build in Europe and the viewer hears partial reports of troop movements, 
boebing, and the evacuation of Moscow. An emergency broadcast system "takm 
shelter" « warning to the people of the .Kansas City metro area Jj^ followed by a 
news bull^<|n that three nuclear weapons were air burst over advancing Soviet 
troops and that the President is in direct communication with the Soviet 
Premier, followed by the announceeent that regional NATO headquarters was hit 
with a nuclear weapon^ Exactly one hour into the broadcast, missiles are 
launched from their silos. 

Since the reports themselves were incomplete and the director seldom 
brought them center stage, the viewer was free to "create" cause, an enthyme*^ 
matic proci{§s in which the only information commonly held by all audience 
members was that nuclear war had occurred. Persuasion did not take place 

: ' \ ■ ■ . ^ /■ \ 



bKAuM 'tht file WAS forn without lubstAnce. The^viewiir was subiected to 



gruMOM cfonMie)uefK:ipWhich 4«ply that MMthing aust be done to prevent thee. 
But mince Tint' OMf HYiff has purpoeely vague regArding the i^r'e CAuse» the 

viewer was left to c^l-nip his own txplAnAtions of causa drAwn froe his pre*. 

* ' '^'lir:: • . . .■ . ■ ■ • ■ ' , . . 

knowledge of other .^pr ebvies And the Veal world** to sake sense out of the 

; - ^ { " * ■ ■ ' 

drama. This allowed ,the viewer great latitude in answering the questiony 
"What should be don^?"* j| 

Thus, the file's enthyeeeatic structure enabled Its viewers to regard its 
eessage as' either pfo* or anti-tiuclear freeze* depending on the personal fraae 



of reference vfroe which pre^khowledge was called*-up« For those who supported 

' ■ I ' 

a strong deterrent, cause could be explained by filling in a scenario in which 

. I v . V • • ■ ■ ^ r 

^the Russians shot first because our ability to deter thee was not* great 
enough. . For freeze proponents, cause Vould be found in the eere eMistence of 
weapons which, by their yery nature^Hincrease tension and sake negotiating! a 
step back frotf^tlie^brtnir eore difficult and delicate. The Omy After allows 
both sides to eake an equally convincing case for their interpretation of 
"what happened" and "how can it be prevented." 

Mhile audience aeebers noreally possess differing predispositions, a 
\ successful enthyaeee calls up only those which will eove the audience in the 
direction its creator intended. In addition to the file's failure to eeploy 
enthyeeeatic structure effectively^ it is also flawed in its draeatic^^rucr 
ture. The O^y After provides a rhetorical vision of the probability of 
nuclear war as unpersuasive as its core argueentative structure. 

The rhetorical vision of The Bey After is an old onei ean's tragic flaw^ 
is that he is stupidly brilliant. Froa Frankenstein's eonster to slow death 
by radiation poisoning as depicted in The Dey After, a host of files have 
dealt with this theee. Han'tf technological brilliance destroys hie when his 
stupidity blinds hie to the fact that he is only technology's creatoi^ not its 
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iMBtw. , Han is ultiMtaly undons Hh«n h« allotis th« tachnological j)«ni* to 
•sc«p« its bottl* and only thin rlalizos that ho cannot put jLt bacy 

Tho rhotor^cal vision in Tht MUt can bost bo unflorstoj^ by using 
Konnoth Burko's <1969) Mthod of analyzing parsuaslvo ootivosi In such an 
analysis, tho idontiflcation of critical ratios aoong thoiilooonts of tho 
pentad provides an assossMnt of tht pfbtoncy of tho rhotorifeal vision. Eer a 
rhotorical vision to havo iopact, "tho central focus is Aon oan is acting. By 
describing hoN oan acts, the critic is able to trace the attitude behind the 
action, for an attitude is' a pro-disposition to ^tt or respond," (Chapel, 



1973, p. 84>. Ascertaining this attitude is cen;|:fal to understanding why Jlw 

' ' ■ / 

0«r After provoked such disparate reactions aooHg vietters. 

^ Previous filas on Mar in general, and mjiclear war in particular, focused 

- their rhetorical vision on />bi# oan is acting. The typical act-agent ratio in 

Mar oovies is one in Mhich the agent, the oil itary and/or the governaent, acts 

■ / 

to gain control oVor a situation. Tiui rhetorical vision is typicallyi man 



loses control, ean acts to regain control, the act either succeeds or fails. \ 
Even Mhen control is lost, it is as a consequence of acts by specific agents 
(the ^>-.^MkiBh boeber pilots, or a Navy cooeander caught up in the thrill 
of the chase). Tho developinent of the attitudes of these agents Mhich cause 
thi^ir acts are central pl^t^ eleaents and are typically related to their geopo- 
litical construct systea. As the doainant draaatic theoo, act-agent ratio 
provides a clear cut explanation of why conflict occurred, even when it is due 
to technological oa^^unctions. As a result, the motive of persuasion is to 
encourage the alienee to "fix" the huoan or technological grealins so that 

they cannot coeproaise oan's ability to oaintain control over his creation. 

/ ' ' ■ 

Tht OtY fifttr shifts its focus to a different ratioi scene-act. We do 
not see the agents at any point in the file, and only learn of their existence 
froe the frageentary "oral scenery" of news reports. During the first 6© on 
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Mir AinuttSy the vitHer NatchM 27 ccMUMrcials and the daily lives oi those 

Mho are going to diet "There are no people here, only targets, stick figures 

on a Hi diiestern landscape Miai ting to be wasted," (Cocks et al., 19839 p* 86). 

The file pro^ied a detailed vision of the scene aspect of scene-act ratio. 

The viewer saMv^Lawrence, Kansas and surrounding areas, and average Anerican 

faeilies engaging^ in typical Aeerican activities expressing their normal 

^eerican belief attitudes, and values. Two of the "targets," the surgeon 

anci his wife, see the events being reported on the news as "1962 all ov^r 

again,." when "kefinedy didn' t bat an eye. "^ The act '"didn' t happen theni it's 

ni>t going to happen now," since the newscasts have given thee the iepression 

that the agent is in control. This proves to be a false hope when the eis- 

siles are launched. t ' 

The depiction o| agent as iapotent, which viewers knew to be the case, 

•eant that the impending act doeinated the draea and its ^ri^al ratio during 

the first 60 minutes of the broadcast. In fact, there hf||^was a^ clear 

indication that agent was in control or worked to regain it. ABC*s Ted Koppel 

described the inherent distortion which this imposed on the film's rhetorical 

visioni ' 

What The Omy After makes no attempt to do is to show how a crisis 
evolves. One is left with the impression Chat everything happens 
very quickly — boom, boom, booe, there's the crisis and here come the 
missiles. * There's no sense that the leaders made any effort to 
resolve the crisis <Anderson, Redman, tc Samghabadi, 1983, p. 41). 

The preeminence of the act conveys a rhetorical vision wtfich "misses dramatic 
force because it has no center," (Cocks et al., 1983, p. 86) •% 

Even after the devastation of Kansas, the critical ratio remains scene- 
act. The thermonuclear Frankensteiir^as^jr'ansformed the scene so profoundly 
that the "villagers" are rehdered impotent to cope with .it, and the agents who 



were incapable of preventing the act are no better equipped. The American 

ec 



President tells the people to have Hope, he too has sufftfifed personally, but 
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h«'» doing •vtrything. h« can to all«viat« tha dBvaitatloh. Th« ■llltary trlB« 
to rcsto'ra order and distribute food.- Agriculture agent* try to help taraere 
restore productivity, hut their efforts nake little difference and less sense 
in the face of what, has happened. The rhetorical vision is one in which act ' 
TMainft dQHinant, 4Wn~tht agent—cannot assert any eeaningful control. 

The broadcast of The Dmy after concluded Hi th a cranl offering ABC's plea 

for actions * 

The catastrophic events you have just witnessed are in all likeli- 
hood less severe than what would lictually occur in the event of a 
full n;^clear strike against the United States. 

It is hoped that the images of this fil« will inspire the nations of 
this earth, their peoplcKend leaders,, to find the means to avert the 
fateful day. ^ ^ ^ 

Unfortunately, the film's rhetorical vision is not particularly/ well suited to 

achieving ABC's motive — creating dialog on how to prevent nuclear war. To 

achieve such an end, the critical ratio of the drama must suggest some role 

for the agent other than impotent victim. That po^ssibility appears to have 

been precluded by The Day After* s scene-act focus. 

While the braised new world depicted in the f ilm'Svthe final hour may 

have been a terrifyingly accurate vision of nuclear war's consequences, it Is 

not a particularly effective vision for stimulating informed consideration. 

The film's critics pointed to its failure to address the critical aspect of 

«- ■ ^ " . ■ 

the agent's role in this visions 

"The D§y After," powerful as it is» increases our horror of nuclear 
war but not our understanding of the basic problem. Me do need to 
understand the subtle and complex elements of the ^ nuclear puzzle, 
such as det^rence, verWiable arms control and a strategic nuclear 
policy that shows the Soviets we mean business, but are always 
willing to compromise so long as they are too. (TV ©aide, 1983, p. 
A-3>. A 
. 

JThe best way to reduce the risk of nuclear war, of, course is to 
tS''*' HmprowB relations between the superpowers, not just commun^ations. 
""^ / In that restiBCt The Day After did nothing to lighten the interna- 
tional mood of improve the possibility of d^course. (Kelly et al., 
1983, p. 40). 

I 
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CONCLUSION V 

c ^ ^ " • ' ' ' 

Thw Omy After was ibatthing uncoAAon in the annals ofi television, a file 
Hith no happy ending, no hope for survival, and no indication of hoM sucH a 
holocaust '€ould be avoided.! ^ Hhile the file eay have succeeded in gaining 
ratings and in portraying ^he aftereath of nuclear war as so ^orrible that it^ 
prospect deeands. our ienediate attention, it offered neither a cpgent argueent 
as to the causes of nuclear war, , nor rhetorical vision nhich suggested man's 
ability to play a role in preven1;ing it. - J 

Whether the resulting eessage eoved or failifd.to eove the uncoeMitted tor) 
action eay yet be determined. While expecting a file to have an iepact ^e 
year latter eay be unreal istif^ Tf Congressman ^Mar key was correct, Jh€ DMf 
after could ^stimulate "voters to^flect pro*freeze^ Candidates in the 1984 elec- 
tions. its ifeediate iepact demonstrated that the "true believer* in peace 
^through strength Mas moved to sesr^his film as an argument for eore weapons, 
spendingi ' the '*true believer" in ;a nuclear freeze was equally able to find 
confirmation for the wisdoe of his position in the film's enthymeeatic devel- 
opment of the causes of nuclear war. 

Perhaps the problee lies not within the structure of this particular 
film, but within this medium as a suasory instrument. For fear of loosing 
ratings, network executives are leary of offering any "entertaineent* prograe 
with a serious political message (Gitlin, 1983). Television's greatest 

strength is in communicating visual and emotional eleAertts of a eessage, which 

** , ■ . • 

7h0 DMf After may have done. But as. an instrument for suasory coieunication 

on critical issuesi 

Perhaps it's just not possible to iijLustrate with complete faithful- 
ness, either in photographs or on movie film, a big complicated, ^ 
largely non-visual situation ... at some pofnt you have to qualif^* 
your way toward the truth with words, narration, facts--*all that 
boring prose that tells you how something works, and why. (Arlen, 
1969, p. 11). 
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^\ ^f^^^^ ^^^ criticisft o* The 0*f /»ft#r should conclude by applauding 
ABO't-^tertainAent division for giving ufi sonething ttore to think about « 

than TAr Lovw Bost or Thtee' s CoBpsny^ Even the audience for the eoet care- 
fully prepared ^Itiersuaeive speech is not?neces6arilj|^ moved to action by the 
quality of the argument or the clarity of the rhetorical vision/ In the words 
BC netwoi-k spokesperson: "The expression of ^concern is up to tne 




viewer, 



1983 p. 8E) 
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